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Understanding 
THE CHILD 


VOLUME XIV JANUARY 1945 NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Students of public health are more and more concerned with “all 
the elements of healthful living,” Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
recently told a gathering of college officials concerned with health edu- 
cation. “Our task now,” said Dr. Parran, “is to get a larger degree of 
public understanding, of citizen participation. We are not satisfied 
merely with the absence of an epidemic. We aspire to a much higher 
level of physical and mental fitness in the total population.” 

We have had in the past a very narrow concept of health, Dr. 
Parran pointed out. “We have given lip service to the ideal of a more 
healthful human being, but we have not realized what may be accom- 
plished if there is engendered within the people, within all of us, the 
basic mores which make for healthful living.” 

Mental hygiene came in for special emphasis in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s discussion of the newer sectors in health work. “The problem of 
mental health is of tremendous importance,” he said. “Mental ill- 
health has always existed; it has come to the fore as a result of war and 
the terrific strains to which so many millions of our boys have been 
subjected. Although the problem had existed heretofore, as a com- 
munity we have done relatively little about it. We have not had a spe- 
cific vaccine to prevent mental disease, but science is giving us—slowly 
in some sectors, it is true—a definite knowledge, definite things which 
can be done to improve the mental and emotional health of the 
population.” 

Dr. Parran spoke also of nutrition: “Here is a comparable field, 
most of the modern knowledge of which is scarcely a decade old, which 
does point to the possibility of developing a much more healthful, much 
more fit, more long-lived race of men. Other scientific discoveries will 
come forward, too.” 
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Further steps will have to do particularly with making the contri- 
butions in the health field available generally. “This country,” Dr. 
Parran pointed out in his address, “has had a remarkable history in 
medical science. I have no doubt that we shall carry the torch of 
Aesculapius high and far and fast on the scientific sectors. I am not 
so optimistic that we shall use the light from the torch in all the dark 
corners. In comparison with what we have done in the sector of med- 
ical science, we have been feeble and halting and inefficient in making 
the benefits of medical science available to all of our people.” 

Citing the successful battle for free schooling a hundred years ago, 
the Surgeon General said: “I believe that the time has arrived in our 
field of public health—in the application of medicine to the health of 
all the people—when we must accept as our objective no less than the 
ideal of an equal opportunity for health and medical service regardless 
of race or creed or economic status. Not only do we need to spread 
more widely the knowledge we have of medical science, but we need 
also to intensify our efforts to broaden the area of knowledge. Intensi- 
fied efforts to discover better methods of prevention and cure are 
obviously important as a next step. Another objective, of course, 
should be to minimize the risk of illness, to lighten the burden of ill- 
health, by applying fully all of the knowledge we have in the preven- 
tion of disease. This involves sanitation, the application of vaccina- 
tions, the various services which public health has to offer. 

“We of the medical profession do not have a monopoly on the 
health of the population. I find in my own organization persons with 
such titles as psychobiologists, biophysicists, entomologists, limnologists, 
chemical engineers and biochemists, as well as doctors and nurses and 
other staff people with the more usual terms—and this doesn’t begin 
to exhaust the categories of people who are concerned about public 
health. For example, the interrelation of health and social problems— 
problems that caused the disruption of families—was long ago recog- 
nized, and so social workers were added as a part of the health forces. 
As the science broadens, more and more disciplines come into play. 
One of the latest to receive general recognition has been that of the 
“health educator,” and health education is one of our newest disciplines. 
The function, as I see it, of the health educator is to interpret our 
health problems to people in the educational profession and to folks 
like all of us—just ordinary folks of a community—in order that they 
may join in creating the mores that are needed for healthful living.” 
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THE KAISER CHILD SERVICE CENTERS: WHAT CAN 
WE LEARN FROM THEM? 


BY 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Here is a wartime experience that ought to have unusual value for postwar planning in 
education, especially for the training of nursery-school teachers and other workers with young 


children. Any enterprise that has a staff like that described in Mr. Hymes’ article is worth 
knowing about. Mr. Hymes himself is Manager of the Child Service Department of the Kaiser 
Company, Inc., Portland and Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. Before he went with Kaiser, 
James Hymes had already established himself as an understanding and well-balanced worker in 


education through his New York State experience and his activities for the Progressive Education 


Association. 


WO family consultants, five child 

nutritionists, six group supervisors, 
ten nurses, a hundred professionally trained 
nursery school teachers—-this is the staff 
of the two Kaiser Child Service Centers 
in Portland, Oregon. The Centers—new 
buildings constructed expressly for the 
pre-school age—in their first year have 
served 3,229 different children. It is a 
matter of deep satisfaction to the staff 
that during a war when so many children 
everywhere are suffering bitterly, they 
have been able to provide their 3,229 with 
160,728 days of good care and devel- 
opment. 

The staff’s deepest satisfaction, how- 
ever, comes not from their war job but 
from what they hope they are doing for 
the postwar period. Their buildings, for 
example, are modern, attractive, func- 
tional for children; the staff hopes this 
will help establish a principle that young 
children should not have the left-overs of 
adult society. Their buildings, designed 
to serve the children of mothers who 
work, are located where work is; the staff 
hopes that this new idea will be suggestive 
to other communities in their postwar 


community planning. The very func- 
tioning of the Centers is a unique example 
in cooperation (the buildings were built 
by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion; they are operated by educators; they 
are financed jointly by private industry 
and by parents) ; the staff hopes that this 
example will lead to the postwar tapping 
of new resources for the well-being of 


children. 
Meeting Needs 


The staff of the Kaiser Centers have also 
held quite consciously a point of view 
toward their war job which they think is 
valid and important for peacetime too. 
They have tried to meet every need where 
their skills as educators could apply. This 
philosophy of meeting needs—of parents, 
of children, and of their community, 
which is the shipyard—has meant that the 
program could never be static, nor could 
it follow what nursery schools have always 
done in the past. The Kaiser Centers have 
been open 24 hours a day, for example, 7 
days a week much of the time. They 
have had their own Infirmaries, so that 
the needs of mildly ill children and of 
mothers who must work could be met. 
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They have immunized children right at 
the Centers and carried on a_ general 
health program of prevention. They have 
started Home Service Food as an aid to 
working women. They have had groups 
for children as young as 18 months, be- 
cause a need was there. Saturdays, on 
swing shift, and in the summer they have 
had groups for children up to 12. Again, 
because a need was there, the Centers 
have also had “Special Service Rooms” 
where children not regularly enrolled 
could be cared for in family emergencies, 
and on rare and important occasions chil- 
dren, both those regularly enrolled and 
those in “Special Service,” have stayed 
two shifts or three. There is a concept 
of the educator’s contribution to good 
living involved in these examples which 
has many implications for what schools 
dealing with different age levels can and 
should do in the postwar. 


For Public Nursery Schools 


Perhaps most important, serving 3,229 
pre-school children in a year can be 
ground-breaking for future public nur- 
sery education. It may be that this op- 
portunity is at our country’s threshold. 
Members of the Kaiser staff hope that 
their demonstration and their experience 
will speed the -day when all young chil- 
dren will have the right to the kind and 
amount of nursery education that is their 
need. 

If such a day is coming, an expanded 
teacher-education program will be needed 
—and possibly, also, a revised teacher- 
education program. It is very likely, of 
course, that observations based on a war 
job may not hold true for peacetime nur- 
sery education. In some instances, how- 
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ever, the war job members of the Kaiser 
staff have been called on to do has raised 
questions in their minds about their own 
training. One way they may be able to 
speed along the day when there will be 
good and varied types of nursery schools 
for all is to make available some of these 
questions. Perhaps leads uncovered now 
can be suggestive of emphases and direc- 
tions that will be important if we ever 
do gear nursery education to the needs of 
all young children and our society as a 
whole. 


What Type of Training? 


The Kaiser staff is made up of teachers 
from the East, West, Mid-West, South; 
from child development, home economics, 
nursery training schools, family life lab- 
oratories, and liberal arts colleges. No 
observation is true of all of their training 
nor of the training any one teacher has 
had. But in general: 


1. For many a nursery-school teacher, 
life begins .at three. Only a few have 
experience with and interest in two-year- 
olds. Almost none have worked with 
eighteen-month-olds. Does teacher train- 
ing offer enough experiences with infancy 
and the first two years of life? 


2. It is an adjustment and major learn- 
ing process for many otherwise well-pre- 
pared teachers to be in a group of 25 chil- 
dren with two other adults. Looking 
back on it some staff members have re- 
ported that in their practice teaching their 
groups were very small, or they were with 
so many other student teachers that “the 
children were smothered.” Is this good 
student preparation for future public nur- 
sery education? Are student teachers 
having sufficient chance to develop tech- 
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niques that enable them to meet individual 
needs within larger groups? 

3. Are students having long enough 
periods of practice teaching? Are they 
getting enough opportunities to be on 
their own with a group in their student 
teaching? 

4. Some teachers are not comfortable 
with shipyard workers. They are not sure 
how to talk to them, how to write for 
them, how to arrange parent education 
programs. Some have difficulty in identi- 
fying with these workers, in knowing how 
they feel and how they live, and what 
they regard as their problems. Does ex- 
perience with professors’ children or with 
the children of those privileged enough to 
buy nursery education prepare students 
for a realistic approach to children—and 
parents—in a democracy? 


§. Many teachers are uninformed on 
social, political, and economic questions 
that relate directly to how young chil- 
dren live. During their student days do 
they read widely enough on current social 
problems? Do they have enough experi- 
ences so that they see that housing, food 
distribution, social security, medicine, 
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community organization, social expres- 
sion, bear on their field? 


6. Few teachers belong to or know 
about the American Education Fellow- 
ship, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education. When they are students is 
enough done to expose them to their pro- 
fession: its organization, its leaders, its 
problems, its books? 

7. There is less generalizing about the 
relation between nursery school techniques 
and life values—for children, for adults, 
for society—than one might expect. Is 
teacher education helping students enough 
to build a philosophy of education, and to 
see nursery schools, elementary schools, 
high schools, family, community and 
national life in relation to it? 

8. Some teachers seem to have an “‘ac- 
cepting” attitude toward play materials, 
experimenting little in rearranging their 
rooms creatively or trying out new mate- 


rials or developing their own equipment. 
Is there a need to work for more flexi- 
bility, more imagination, more boldness 
and daring and experimenting by students? 
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= PLAY SCHOOL—THE DOORWAY TO A 
CHILD’S WORLD 


BY 


CLARA LAMBERT 


With the impact of the war, farsighted communities all over America in cities, towns, 
villages, and newly developed industrial war areas have pooled their thinking to establish centers 
to which school-age children can come when school is out. The following article, based on the 
long experience of the Play Schools Association, is a picture of one center—in reality, a com- 
posite of many. For both teachers and children it can be described as first steps up in learning 
to live together. Mrs. Lambert is Director of Teacher Education of the Play Schools Associa- 
tion, an organization devoted to meeting the out-of-school needs of school-age children. She 
is the author of “School’s Out,” recently published by Harper and Brothers. 


N many streets in urban America A Children’s Paradise 
there are tucked away, among the 

drab houses, buildings which differ from 
a the rest. Sometimes they are marked by 


Play school is very nearly a children’s 
paradise, opening up incredible vistas to 
the boys and girls whose journey toward 
a brightly painted latticed door or gay security was made possible because there 
curtains at the window or perhaps a win- were people who wanted to help and 
dow box of geraniums or a freshly painted understand them. -Although they were 
sign reading “Play School.” To them children in years, their environment had 
come the children of school age for whom cheated many of them of those so-called 
these havens are designed. Every morn- birth rights which most educators, social 
ing boys and girls, ranging in age from § workers, and club leaders like to believe 
to 12, pass from the unsupervised, /aissez- children inherit automatically by the 
faire life of the streets to an interested simple virtue of being young. 
world of childhood. They stream into a But the staff of the play school quickly 
three-storied house, now one of the first discovered that the program they had out- 


play schools in the community. The lined according to the carefully thought- 
rooms, formerly four to a floor, have 


out precepts of progressive education 
been thrown together to provide ample would have to be shelved temporarily. 
space for work and play. Drab walls were The children who came to this center did 
repainted in gay primary colors. Floors not know how to play creatively.1 Even 
were covered with sturdy linoleum. Each more tragically, they did not know how 
room was equipped with children’s chairs, to live together without applying all the 
tables, painting easels, work benches, mores of the street to life within the play- 
books, blocks, clay, and games. And room. No one could fully foresee the ex- 
adjoining the sunny dining room is a_ tent to which the work of this center was 
gleaming white kitchen, providing the to be pioneering. There existed ample 
youngsters an opportunity to watch the academic knowledge of the general com- 
preparation of their nourishing and appe- 


1See School’s Out, published by Harper 
tizing meals. 


Brothers. 
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munity problems affecting the children. 
There were limited precedents by which 
to formulate standards, because of the 
scarcity of local child-care agencies. And 
as in many another community, the play 
program had to be adjusted to meet the 
children’s actual needs. 


Appropriate Materials 


Materials, playthings and equipment, 
based on the appropriate play interests of 
each age level, had been selected for 
the play school by the staff. It was several 
months before their plans could be put 
into operation, for they had charted a 
program around the theoretical child with 
comparatively everyday experiences. Re- 
ality caught up with the staff when a 
child curled his fists and took a fighting 
stance at the approach of one teacher. 
And again, when, after a morning of per- 
sonal fights among the children, an ex- 
hausted and frustrated teacher asked 
“Why?” and a small six-year-old piped 
up, “Why, teacher, we just gotta fight. 
How could we get along?” 

The director of the center and its 
teachers then evolved two programs for 
the children. One might be termed the 
“therapy” program, the other the “play” 
program. Only after the “therapy” pro- 
gram had been initiated, tried out and 
completed did the staff attempt to initiate 
a “play” program. For of the many 
sociological factors involved some had not 
been taken into account sufficiently and 
others, although accepted intellectually, 
were forgotten in face-to-face relation- 
ships with individual children. 


The Broken Home 


The most important single factor in- 
fluencing the children’s behavior, here as 
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in many another community, was the 
“broken home”—a problem long of deep 
concern to all educators and leaders. The 
preliminary interviews of the director of 
the center showed that of the hundred 
children attending the center regularly, 
only a part came from the stable home 
upon which educators depend so heavily 
for integrating social, affectional, and 
community attitudes. The rest of the 
children spoke about the father or mother 
who lived with them; or the father and 
mother who came to visit them. In addi- 
tion to this so-called “fluid” family re- 
lationship, some families changed their 
quarters frequently, making it difficult 
for the child to become rooted in any one 
neighborhood. As a result, the child was 
thrown at a very tender age upon his own 
resources on the street where the mores are 
of the predatory type, where the young 
child in particular suffers acutely because 
of his size and lack of prestige. 

Piecing together the factual informa- 
tion concerning each child, supplied by a 
social worker, with a fleeting picture of 
the inner life of the children, the leaders 
of the center devised their “therapy” pro- 
gram. Its primary goal was the accept- 
ance on the part of the children that the 
center was really theirs, that they did 
belong to it, that the adults cared about 
them, and that they were “little” people 
of worth. 

The staff realized that when children 
are unsure of love and affection and of be- 
ing wanted, they are suspicious of all 
adults. Their first task was to win the 
confidence of the children. This they 
could not do by lax disciplinarian meth- 
ods. They had to inspire confidence by a 
combination of gentleness and firmness. 
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This approach was used, for example, to 
initiate the children into the simple tech- 
nique of sitting alongside one another in 
a circle for a story or a get-together talk. 
Ordinarily the children would scramble 
for a chair, overturn their neighbor’s 
chair, trip children as they walked past 
them, and push the chairs out of line. 
The very presence of another child set 
off aggressive impulses which often ended 
in scuffles and fights. 


The Therapy Program 


The “therapy” program, when put into 
operation, ironed out many of these dif- 
ficulties. The teacher, knowing that her 
children would respect her for being firm, 
fair, and consistent, let the children 
know through the authority in her voice 
that she “meant business.” Instead of 
being able to wheedle and whine their 
way out of a situation, they learned that 
they could remain within the circle only 
when they cooperated. This adjustment 
took some time, but once the children 
accepted this kind of behavior, the rest of 
the program progressed more easily. 

Another obstacle was the children’s 
hesistancy to use such materials as paint, 
clay, or crayons. They would either 
avoid going near them or were inordinately 
destructive with the clay, wood and toys. 
They made quick shrift of a doll’s house, 
for example. Wood was sawed into use- 
less bits. Here again the teacher firmly 
but gently removed the materials which 
suggested creative play and substituted 
what she called “didactic” material: cut 
outs, fill-in outline drawings, tracings and 
other mechanical materials. She set them 
to washing blocks, toy dishes, and oil 
cloth. Some children arranged booths 
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and sorted magazines. This type of ac- 
tivity kept them interested for fairly long 
periods of time. The older children cut 
out magazine pictures and made scrap 
books. 

At story time, the teacher told, not 
read, a simple story. She told a story 
about little children with whom the group 
could identify themselves. This formula 
was devised because, when the children 
were disturbed, they could not concen- 
trate on the tale that did not meet their 
immediate interest. They resembled chil- 
dren in a nursery group who lose interest 
in an activity when the adult appears re- 
mote from them or when her eyes are not 
directly upon them. 


Use of Trips 


The teacher also learned that trips 
which usually filled children with joy 
ended in confusion for many of them. 
Some of the children had scarcely ever 
been off the block in which their homes 
were located; they lacked experience be- 
yond their immediate environment. One 
group had been taken on the ferry, and 
had seen all the array of vessels from the 
small police boat to the huge troopship 
steaming out to meet a convoy. They 
saw bell buoys bobbing like corks in the 
channel and heard the tumultuous 
cacophony of horns and sirens. Out of all 
this wealth of sight and sound, one lone 
painting appeared: the picture of a hot 
dog stand. 

The trips to which the teacher then ex- 
posed the children for several months were 
the simple, easily-understood neighbor- 
hood excursions to the grocer and the 
shoemaker and rides on the local street car 
or bus, usually part of the program for 
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younger children. The majority of these 
children had never had such introductory 
community experiences. Subsequently 
the character of these trips has been de- 
veloped—these children are now being 
taken on trips to other parts of the city to 
help them realize they are members of a 


larger neighborhood. 


Dramatization 


Dramtic play, which is the heart of any 
play program, proved to be the most re- 
vealing activity of the groups. In most 
groups, particularly among young chil- 
dren, house play is popular. But these 
boys and girls, with their troubled home 
patterns, could not play house. Many 
had no reason to be interested in dolls 
and domestic life, no precedent to emu- 
late. 

Sometimes neighborhood events which 
stirred the communities became the con- 
tent of their dramatic play. For example, 
a group of 13-year-old boys discovered 
that a young 9-year-old, whom they were 
chasing, found shelter in a tailor shop. 
Enraged at his escape, they threw a stone 
through the window. Flying glass and 
the stone bruised him seriously. The 
owner of the shop was injured, too. An 
ambulance was summoned, crowds gath- 
ered and angered men and women took 
sides with the parent of the boy, against 
the gang. 

The children took up the thread of this 
dramatic occurrence. They constructed 
an ambulance out of chairs and a table, 
built a hospital, and then extended the cir- 
cumstance by an elaborate funeral. 

There were churches of many denomi- 
nations in the neighborhood. The stories, 
the singing and ritual often became the 
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. import of their play. They built churches 


and reenacted their experiences in them. 
This was good play, but did not give chil- 
dren those shared group experiences grow- 
ing out of their immediate environment. 
They were personal and individual. But, 
in time, their horizons were broadened 
when the staff began to expose the chil- 
dren to the rich cultural heritage of their 
community. 

The “therapy” program, as has been 
pointed out, was the initial step in prepar- 
ing the children for the play program 
which was replanned by the staff and its 
advisors. For in discovering that these 
children did not know how to play and 
that their emotions led them into anti- 
social activities, the staff realized how im- 
portant was the immediate channeling of 
these antisocial activities. 

The revised play program was therefore 
predicated on the idea that rich content 
and experiences stimulated children to 
dramatize and recreate not only their 
actual experiences but also the whole 
gamut of emotion which can stir children. 
Through opportunity to express these 
emotions in material and play, they be- 
lieved that the children would safely pilot 
their way into the society around them. 
They also firmly believed that play pro- 
vides the emotional education of children 
and helps them to become accepted mem- 
bers of society. 

The staff began by developing content 
and interest among the children through 
carefully selected trips, stories, and work 
activities. Complete sets of blocks were 
provided for the two youngest groups. 
Blocks are basic play materials lending 
themselves to both constructive and de- 
structive play. A child may build a house 
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and then, in a fit of discouragement, 
knock it down with gusto, and even be 
pleased at the resulting noise and confu- 
sion. But he may then quickly rebuild his 
house more to his satisfaction and find 
that after all he is not an antisocial mem- 
ber of his group. Another great virtue 
of blocks as a group-integrating material 
is that a number of children can and do 
share the play which in itself develops 
social awareness. 


The Play Program 


Soon after this aspect of the play pro- 
gram was launched, individual children 
would build by themselves, but after a 
few experiments with the material and 
some solitary play, they joined their build- 
ings and pooled their ideas. When one 
boy built a bridge in the center of the 
room, leading to nowhere in particular, 
he found he could not play with it. But 
when another child helped him with a 
runway, and a third with some boats and 
a shore line, the whole project took on a 
different picture and the play progressed 
to bigger and better dramatization. 

The center was fortunate when it ob- 
tained the services of a craft specialist 
who taught the children the use of tools. 
This activity was particularly important 
to the older children; they immediately 
began to make small functional objects 
which they could take home. An effort 
was made to have the older children con- 
struct toys for the younger ones, but this 
adventure was not too successful because 
they were not yet ready to share their 
work. The staff believed that this would 
be one of the next steps toward under- 
standing how to live in a group that the 
children would learn. 
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In all groups, the patience and under- 
standing of the teachers were soon re- 
warded. Colorful and interesting paint- 
ings and drawings reflected the play spirit 
of the program. Children became eager 
to hear stories and sat quietly absorbed as 
they listened. Music, dancing, special in- 
terests, outdoor play, and dramatics began 
to develop in each group as more and more 
the children began to feel that they were 
an integral part of the group. And the 
climax of the program for the older chil- 
dren indicating concentration and ability 
to work together and the success of the 
reorientation process was a puppet show 
for which the children made the puppets 
and scenery and wrote a charming script. 
This revealed the degree to which they 
were now integrated, their increased pow- 
ers of concentration and ability to work 
together. 


Supervising Routines 


Another important manner in which the 
teachers reorientated these children was 
through the routines of eating, washing, 
and caring for their rooms. In the begin- 
ning, like so many boys and girls who 
have had irregular meals or have lacked 
food, or whose mothers work, they had 
had no regular supervision at mealtime, 
and lunch at the center was disorganized. 
Also, eating together in large groups 
stimulated excited behavior. As the boys 
and girls became more secure and relaxed 
in their play school life, table manners re- 
appeared and became a matter of pride. 
In order to develop further good attitudes 
toward routines, the teachers guided the 
children in taking care of those things 
which they enjoyed using and playing 
with; supplies in all rooms were labeled 
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and each closet had a small sign over it in- 
dicating the contents. 


Parents Participate 


In order to reinforce the program, the 
teachers held meetings with the parents. 
At these meetings the program was in- 
terpreted and elaborated on so that the 
gains made by individual children might 
be held on the home front. Suggestions 
were made to assist the children in having 
some privacy at home: an orange crate for 
storage space, a small play space, recog- 
nition of their need for individual pos- 
sessions, praise for their cooperation. 

The dual program thus launched at 
the play school gave the children who at- 
tended this center a feeling that they be- 
longed to something, that they were 
wanted and respected. Today, when they 
walk through the door, they actually enter 
their real world, a child’s world where 


values and standards are geared to their 
And as 
a result of being members of this center 


particular ages and development. 


they feel closer to their mothers and 
fathers. For at the center they found 
adults who gave them security and af- 
fection, provided them with the materials 
for expression, and above all helped 
parents respect their accomplishments. 

The teachers learned from this experi- 
ment that before children play or be- 
come members of a group, they must trust 
their leaders, undertsand their contempo- 
raries, and have goals which are attainable. 
It is in this kind of living that chil- 
dren who have been deprived cuiturally, 
emotionally, and economically, can be on 
a par with their contemporaries who have 
had less of a struggle and fewer handicaps 
to hurdle in the process of becoming social 
human beings. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE IN MISSISSIPPI 


ESTELLE A. MAGIERA, M.D., LOUISE WOOD, anp MARY WATTS 


In the past two decades Mississippi has made signal advances in improved public health. 


Infant mortality declined from 64.6 per thousand live births in 1922 to 46.9 in 1942. 


rates from tuberculosis, malaria, pellagra, and typhoid fever have been cut in half. 


Death 
But Dr. 


Felix J. Underwood, executive officer of the State Board of Health, believes that physical fitness 


alone does not guarantee a well-integrated and adjusted personality. 


Child Guidance Centers. 


annual report recently submitted. 


Hence the establishment of 


Dr. Magiera is the psychiatrist on the Guidance Center staff, Miss Wood 
the psychologist, and Miss Watts the psychiatric social worker. 


This account is part of the first 


T HAS been recognized that an effective 
public health program should be fo- 
cussed not only on freedom from physical 
encumbrances but also on the prevention 
of emotional and social illnesses. Recog- 
nition of the need for preventive approach 
to the emotional problems gave impetus 
to the establishment of the Child Gui- 
dance Centers in Mississippi. This new 
service has been added to the statewide 
program of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health, and represents another milestone 
in Mississippi public health progress. 

On September 1, 1943, a single child 
guidance center was established in Jack- 
It was modeled after the famed 
Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


son. 


No preliminary educa- 
tional activities preceded the establishment 
of the child guidance program. There- 
fore, the educational and_ therapeutic 
programs have been carried on simul- 
taneously. 

Since January, 1944, additional centers 
have been established in Meridian, Tupelo, 
Greenville, Greenwood, Hattiesburg, Pas- 
cagoula, and Vicksburg. These mobile 
clinics are held at regular monthly inter- 
vals and serve not only the respective 
county health departments, but also the 
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surrounding territory. Referrals come 
from the schools, social agencies, parents, 
private physicians, and the county health 
department personnel. Each child com- 
ing to the Center must have a complete 
physical and neurological examination 
which is made either by the family physi- 
cian or the county health officer. A rec- 
ord of the physical findings is brought in 
with the child on his first visit to the 
Center (physical examination blanks are 
available at all county health depart- 
ments), so that it can be determined that 
the problem is of psychogenic origin and 
not on a physical basis. The child gui- 
dance clinic is held in the respective 
county health departments with the ex- 
ception of the one at Pascagoula, where 
quarters have been provided in the 
Twelfth Street Community Building, and 
at Greenwood, where the clinic is held in 
the Rose Community Center. In answer 
to special requests we have studied small 
groups of children at Carthage and Piney 
Woods. A few additional cases were seen 
in Gulfport. 


The Center Program 


The activities of the Center may be 
listed as follows: 1. Clinic service. (The 
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chief activity of the Center is the treat- 
ment of emotionally upset children and 
their parents.) 2. Educational work: 
(a) General educational work in the com- 
munity through lectures and discussions 
before lay and professional groups; (b) 
staff conferences with teachers, principals, 
welfare workers, county health officers 
and nurses. These functions are discussed 
‘more fully in the sections that follow. 

In the Jackson Center the parent or 
guardian of the child is seen first by the 
psychiatric social worker in an intake in- 
terview to determine whether or not the 
child is eligible for our service. 

In the mobile clinics the procedure is 
of necessity somewhat different. As the 
clinic team has a single psychiatric social 
worker, it is impossible to hold intake in- 
terviews prior to the study of the child. 
The eligibility for our service in the 
mobile clinics is determined by the refer- 
ring agency. 

The routine procedure in the clinics 
is for the child to be seen first by the psy- 
chologist to evaluate his intelligence, 
school achievement, or any special abili- 
ties. The child is next seen by the psy- 
chiatrist in an effort to discover the 
underlying factors and motivations of his 
problems. This study may consist of a 
single diagnostic interview, or repeated 
therapeutic interviews may be necessary. 
The psychiatrist’s approach to the prob- 
lem depends in a great measure upon the 
child’s age, his difficulties, and other fac- 
tors. During the study and treatment 
of the child, the psychiatric social worker 
carries on the treatment of the parents. 
In most cases the parents are also inter- 
viewed briefly by the psychiatrist and by 
the psychologist for interpretation of the 
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test findings. Following a complete study 
of the case a staff conference is held, dur- 
ing which the members of the staff report 
and discuss all the pertinent data. A 
diagnostic summary is made and recom- 
mendations for further study and treat- 
ment of the child are outlined. 

During the first year 200 children were 
referred to our service. Only one of these 
was rejected; 78 of the cases studied were 
referred to the Jackson Center, and 121 
came to the mobile clinics. The 199 
children included not only diagnostic but 
therapeutic cases, some of which have 
been carried on over a period of months. 
Out of this number three adolescent boys 
who had been referred for delinquent be- 
havior were found to be definitely psy- 
chotic. A fourth adolescent boy who was 
referred because of poor scholastic adjust- 
ment had made a suicidal attempt and was 
found to be in a reactive depression. 

Our initial response to the program 
brought a large proportion of children 
who were organically ill or mentally re- 
tarded, but as the program grew and the 
interpretation of our functions has been 
made to agencies, health officers, and 
school teachers, more and more children 
with personality difficulties and school 
maladjustment are coming to our at- 
tention. 


Work of the Psychiatrist 


The psychiatrist, as the director of the 
Center, has had the responsibility for the 
organization of clinics, the administrative 
and executive duties, in addition to the 
treatment of the children. During the 
first month she spent much time in equip- 
ping the Center, formulating policies, 
plans and procedures. Contacts were 
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made with county health department per- 
sonnel in various sections of the state and 
the object and scope of the clinical work 
were interpreted. As child guidance was 
an unfamiliar project, it was a rather dif- 
ficult task to explain the highly special- 
ized nature of the work, and because of 
this not as many cases could be handled 
as in the other Health Department pro- 
grams. 

The psychiatrist had to make the initial 
survey of the social agencies and other 
resources in the community. Conferences 
were held with the various child agencies 
to acquaint them with the nature of the 
clinic work and how they could utilize 
our services. Since the arrival of the 
psychiatric social worker, this phase of 
the program is her responsibility. The 
director arranged a conference between 
the superintendent and principals of the 
Jackson Schools and the clinic team when 
the functions and aims of the Center were 
outlined. As a result of this meeting, 
policies of referral were formulated and 
an excellent working relationship has been 
established. 

The psychiatrist’s chief duty has been 
treatment of the child. In the Jackson 
Center during the year 244 psychiatric 
interviews were held with the children. 
The treatment varied from a single diag- 
nostic interview to many hours of in- 
tensive therapy with the individual child. 
A majority of the cases were carried in 
treatment varying in length from three 
weeks to ten months, depending upon the 
seriousness of the presenting problem and 
the response of the child. Consultation 
service was offered to teachers and parents 
of the children. Seventy-nine such con- 
ferences were held. 
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What the Psychologist Does 


The chief duty of the psychologist in 
the unit is to make a psychological study 
of all the children referred, and this has 
been done almost without exception both 


‘in Jackson and in the mobile clinics. 


These studies include the use of the usual 
psychological tests and such supple- 
mentary test procedures involving special 
intellectual functions as are indicated by 
the problems presented. 

The second function of the psycholo- 
gist is to form the link between the clinic 
and the school. During the year confer- 
ences were held by the psychologist with 
principals, teachers, or supervisors on 
fifty-seven cases. Except in a few in- 
stances where the school people came to 
the clinic, the conferences were held at 
The value of the 
school visif¢ is two-fold—an interpreta- 
tion of the clinic findings to the school 
and the gathering of information as to the 
child’s behavior in school as a part of the 
total study. We have had splendid co- 
operation from the schools everywhere 
and have depended heavily on teachers 


the various schools. 


and principals for the carrying out of 
treatment. 

In both the Jackson and county groups 
the most frequent reason for referral was 
scholastic maladjustment. As is to be 
expected in the early stages of a child 
guidance program, many of these children 
were mentally retarded. Even in such 
cases much can be done to relieve pressures 
on the child both at school and at home 
by reporting the condition to the school, 
by helping the parents accept the situa- 
tion, by giving them suggestions as to 
what can be expected of the child and the 
best methods of handling him. 
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The next large group of school failures 
are the children with reading disabilities. 
In all the clinics, twenty-five children 
with such a specific disability were found, 
and two others were referred where the 
condition had been recognized by the 
school and an analysis of its severity and 
type was desired as a basis for remedial 
work, 


The Psychiatric Social Worker 


Since March 15, 1944, when the psy- 
chiatric social worker joined the staff, she 
has been responsible for the social work 
functions of the clinic. This has included 
three main services. The first was re- 
sponsibility for the social case work treat- 
ment with the parents of the children 
seen, which has been carried on simul- 
taneously with the treatment of the child 
by the psychiatrist and psychologist. Be- 
cause the parents are so closely tied emo- 
tionally to their child and are such an 
important part of the child’s immediate 
environment, any work with a child can- 
not be successful unless the parents also 
are a part of the treatment program. In 
this treatment the psychiatric social 
worker, through interviews with the par- 
ent or parents, helped the parent release 
his child sufficiently so that the child 
could use the psychiatrist. She then 
helped the parent work out a more satis- 
fying parent-child relationship which en- 
abled the parent to become more com- 
fortable with his child and _ thereby 
created a better social environment for 
the child. 

Secondly, the psychiatric social worker 
was responsible for consultation with all 
social agencies who have been interested 
in the children we have seen so that the 


best possible service could be given to the 
family. Since the Center has become a 
member of the Social Service Exchange, 
children have been cleared with other 
social agencies. To date the psychiatric 
social worker has worked cooperatively 
with the County Welfare Departments, 
the Child Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the Family 
Welfare Association, the visiting teachers 
in Greenville, Hattiesburg, and Pasca- 
goula, the Jackson Juvenile Court, the 
Boys Club of Hattiesburg, the Probation 
Officer of the U. S. District Court, the 
William Johnson Bethlehem Center, the 
Salvation Army in Jackson, the County 
Health Departments, and the Guidance 
Center in New Orleans. In addition we 
have written to various hospitals in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana for medical infor- 
mation necessary for treatment. 

Thirdly, the psychiatric social worker 
has been responsible for the educational 
work with social agencies. A cooperative 
written working agreement has been 
drawn up with the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare including both County Wel- 
fare Agents and the Child Welfare Work- 
ers. Through conferences, speeches, and 
other contacts many social agencies know 
about our Center, and we are receiving 
more referrals from them. 


Educational Activities 


In carrying out our two-fold program 
of treatment and education at the same 
time, all members of the staff have par- 
ticipated in the educational activities. 
This work has been done in an attempt to 
interpret the program of the Center to the 
community and to help meet the growing 
interest in the emotional problems of 


children. 
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Our first method of interpretation has 
been through formal speeches to profes- 
sional and lay groups both in Jackson and 
throughout the state. The psychiatrist 
has made 28 such speeches, the psycholo- 
gist 17, and the psychiatric social worker 
12, making a total of 57. 

The second educational approach has 
been informal conferences with commu- 
nity groups to inform them of our clinic 
program so that these agencies could take 
full advantages of our services. These 
groups include the local health depart- 
ments, the social agencies and the educa- 


tional institutions throughout the state. 
As the program has developed we have 
found satisfied parents to be one of our 
best resources for further referrals. The 
last and probably the most invaluable 
channel for disseminating the concepts of 
child guidance has been the staff confer- 
ence on individual cases. These have been 
attended by principals, teachers, health 
officers, nurses, social workers, and other 
interested people who have dealt with the 
child, were familiar with the history and 
who will share in the responsibility of the 
treatment plan outlined at the conference. 


CASE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE MISSISSIPPI CHILD 
GUIDANCE CENTERS 


Jimmie 

This is the case of an eight-year-old boy 
who developed fears that were so acute 
they upset the whole home life of a family. 

Jimmie was referred to the Center by 
his mother, who had read about our ser- 
vices in the newspaper. Three months 
prior to her coming in, Jimmie had de- 
veloped nightmares and fears. Gradually 
he became so terrified that any peculiar 
noise either day or night sent him into 
such a panic that he refused to be alone 
in the house. It was necessary to keep a 
light burning all night, and unless either 
mother or father slept with him, he would 
scream so that no one could sleep. As a 
result both mother and father were losing 
so much sleep that they were upset and 
irritable, and the entire family routine was 
disturbed. By the time mother came to 
the Center, she was sure that Jimmie was 
becoming mentally ill and that something 
must be done immediately. 

As we went into Jimmie’s problem, we 
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found that he is the youngest of three 
children, and he is four years younger 
than his next older brother. Because 
Jimmie is the youngest, he has always re- 
ceived much more attention than the 
other children. At the time he started to 
school, he had been terrified at leaving his 
mother, and for several weeks his mother 
had to take him to school and stay with 
him until he was adjusted. The mother 
told us that Jimmie had always been fear- 
ful of being hurt by other children but 
recently the problem has become acute. 
Jimmie has been badly spoiled and the 
older children like to show off their cute 
baby brother to their friends. . 
We also learned that both parents are 
quite attached to their children, and en- 
joy a close family life. The parents had 
been married for some time before their 
first child was born and had wanted chil- 
dren so badly that the mother had an 
operation to make this possible. There- 
fore, their children are quite precious to 
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them, and the parents do not encourage 
them to make contacts with other chil- 
dren. The family income is adequate, and 
the children are well cared for physically. 

We found that Jimmie has high average 
intelligence and is learning well in school. 
In the interviews with the mother she was 
able to see that Jimmie depends entirely 
too much on his family and that they 
always treat him asa baby. She began to 
understand that the parents should treat 
him like a boy. As a result they encour- 
aged him to think that he was a big, brave 
boy and by suggesting that he search his 
room before going to bed, he gradually 
began to sleep alone with his light on. As 
Jimmie improved through psychiatric in- 
terviews, he began to sleep without the 
light. During this time he was also en- 
couraged to play with boys his own age 
and to take real responsibility in the home. 
He soon found out that he enjoyed being a 
working member of the family. 

When Jimmie first came in for psy- 
chiatric interviews, he was quite frank 
about being frightened. It took several 
hours for him to become easy with the 
psychiatrist. Being a young child, play 
techniques were used. Dolls representing 
the family constellation were introduced 
and after a few interviews, the bases for 
Jimmie’s fears were brought to light. It 
developed that the boys often teased Jim- 
mie because they knew that we was fear- 
ful. One day three months before, two 
boys in Jimmie’s room told him that there 
was a robber who came every day and 
stayed under the tree in Jimmie’s yard 
until dark. At night the robber would 
attack little boys. The boys told Jimmie 
that he had better watch out because the 
robber could easily climb the tree and get 
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into his room. As the play progressed, he 
became less frightened and on the eighth 
interview brought the enactment to a 
climax, killing the man in his play. On 
the following interview when he was 
asked about the robber he said, “Oh that, 
I’ve forgotten all about him.” 

Through reenactment of the fearful 
situations, Jimmie was relieved of his 
anxieties and fears. 


Warner 


Warner was referred to one of our 
mobile clinics by the visiting teacher be- 
cause of habitual truancy and a very poor 
scholastic record. He is a big boy for 
twelve years and at once announced to 
the psychologist that he was the dumbest 
boy in the sixth grade. Actually Warner 
is far from stupid—in fact he is above 
average in general ability—but a severe 
reading disability has impeded his progress 
in school. 

Although Warner’s mental age is nearly 
fourteen, he could not read second grade 
material. He has a strong tendency to 
reverse letters and words and keeps his 
place on the page with difficulty. The 
fact that he does adequate sixth grade 
arithmetic and is well informed indicates 
that the disability is specific in the field of 
reading. 

Warner’s parents keep a small drygoods 
store where they are busy during the day. 
His three sisters, all much older, are mar- 
ried and out of the home. Neither parent 
had much education and their ambitions 
for Warner have suffered one disappoint- 
ment after another. The father also had 
difficulty in school and was a truant. 
This has made it especially hard for him to 
accept Warner’s failures. 

Shortly after the boy’s birth, his mother 
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had a very serious illness which lasted for 
a number of months and, during this 
period, the care of the child fell to the 
father. Even at that tender age, alto- 
gether too much was expected of Warner, 
and the pattern of severe treatment on the 
part of the father has persisted to the 
The father’s method of dealing 
with the problem of the boy’s truancy and 
refusal to study has always been to beat 
him repeatedly and severely. Warner has 
developed a great ability to “take it” and, 


present. 


of course, has become more and more 


stubborn. 


Warner’s parents were greatly relieved 
to learn that they have such an intelligent 
boy. It was difficult for the father to ac- 
cept the idea of a special disability for 
reading, but he did agree to forego the 
beatings for a while as an experiment. It 


was obvious even to him that they had not 
been effective. 

The visiting teacher attempted to find 
a tutor for Warner, but failing in that, she 
undertook to teach him herself in spite of 
her crowded schedule. Her understand- 
ing of the frustration inevitable in the 
case of a bright boy with such a severe 
disability won Warner at once. Although 
progress is inevitably slow, a recheck of 
his reading after a six months’ interval 
showed a gain of about eighteen months. 
The parents are delighted that Warner at 
last shows an interest in reading at home. 
In spite of periods of discouragement on 
the part of the boy and occasional rever- 
sion to punishment by the father, things 
are going more smoothly in the family as 
well as in school. The release of pressures 
has made life quite different for Warner. 
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THE VU. S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN' 


REAT progress has been made in the 
understanding of juvenile delin- 
quency and in methods of dealing with it. 
Child guidance services have been devel- 
oped. Nearly every State public welfare 
department now has a child welfare divi- 
sion or bureau. 

The most significant developments in 
social services for children have been the 
acceptance of the principle that they must 
be directed primarily to work with chil- 
dren in their own homes whose problems 
require special attention; acceptance of 
the principle of public responsibility, to be 
expressed through State leadership and as- 
sistance and the development of local ser- 
vices; recognition of the importance of 
the school in the planning and develop- 
ment of community programs and pro- 
vision of educational and vocational gui- 
dance, visiting-teacher service, extended 
school programs for children of working 
mothers, and other means of adapting 
school programs to individual needs; de- 
velopment of group-work programs for 
children; and emphasis upon utilization 
and coordination of all child welfare re- 
sources of the community, both public 
and private. 


Utilization of Advisory Services 


From the beginning the Children’s Bu- 
reau has had the benefit of advice from 
professional workers, public officials, pri- 
vate agencies, and citizens’ organizations, 
and has carried on cooperative activities 
with other agencies and organizations, 


1 Based on a statement issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau: “History 
and Functions of the Children’s Bureau,” 1944. 


both public and private. Advisory com- 
mittees review the bulletins for mothers 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau before 
they are published, and assist in their 
preparation. Policies governing adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid under title V of 
the Social Security Act are developed after 
consultation with advisory committees 
and State administrators. Advisory com- 
mittees help to work out policies regard- 
ing child labor and youth employment, 
and give assistance in special fields of 
study and advisory service. Among the 
national organizations with which the 
Children’s Bureau maintains close working 
relationships are the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Child Welfare Division of the American 
Legion, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, national youth-serving agencies, 


and farm and labor organizations. 


Commission on Children in 
Wartime 


Soon after the United States entered the 
present war, a Commission on Children in 
Wartime was appointed by the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, to review all as- 
pects of the needs of children and young 
people under the impact of war. The 
chairman of all the Bureau’s standing ad- 
visory committees and men and women 
associated with a wide range of national 
organizations and professional fields con- 
stitute the membership of the Commis- 
sion. It adopted-in 1942 a Charter for 
Children in Wartime, in 1944 a statement 
of Goals for Children and Youth in the 
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Transition from War to Peace. It adopted 
a Program of State Action for Our Chil- 
dren in Wartime, and outlined other steps 
which were taken by the Bureau in devel- 
oping a program of community action, a 
letter to parents designed to help them 
deal with the psychological effects of war 
on children, and a community program 
for controlling juvenile delinquency. It 
has urged the development of State and 
local committees on children in wartime, 
associated preferably with State and local 
defense councils, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with the Office of 
Civilian Defense, has encouraged the de- 
velopment of such committees. Through 
a special committee of the executive com- 
mittee the Commission is now engaged in 
postwar planning. 


International Activities 


The Children’s Bureau has taken an 
active part in the social-welfare and child- 
welfare work of the League of Nations, 
and in the work of the International La- 
bor Organization. It has been closely 
associated with the development of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

With appropriations made available 
through the State Department under the 
program of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the American 
Republics the Children’s Bureau assigns 
specialists in child health and social ser- 
vices on the requests of Governments to 
assist official agencies in developing chil- 
dren’s services, and cooperates in programs 
of study and observation in the United 
States for those engaged in services for 
children in the other Americas. 

The Children’s Bureau has participated 
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actively in the work of the Pan-American 
Child Congresses, and was responsible for 
the organization and direction of the 
Eighth Congress, held in Washington in 
1942. It cooperates actively with the 
American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, which has its 
headquarters in Montevideo. The Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau is responsible for 
the work of the Institute in the zone 
which includes the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean Re- 
publics. 


Other Federal Agencies 


The Children’s Bureau and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency 
are frequently associated. The Children’s 
Bureau promotes recognition of education 
as an essential factor of child life, and em- 
phasizes the responsibility of the public to 
provide educational opportunity for chil- 
dren and youth and to safeguard them 
against too early employment that inter- 
feres with their education. The Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau col- 
laborate in reviewing conditions and de- 
veloping recommended policies and stand- 
ards on subjects which involve the health, 
employment, and social-service aspects of 
school programs and the relation of the 
schools to other community agencies. 
Among the programs in which the two 
agencies have recently collaborated are 
the development of policies and standards 
for the wartime employment of youth, 
part-time school and work programs, em- 
ployment of nonfarm youth in wartime 
agriculture, and day care and extended 
school services for children of working 
mothers. 

Other activities which have offered op- 

(Continued on page 32) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


The New Education Fellowship is an international organization “concerned with problems 
that arise in the direction of education throughout the world along the lines of a liberal philos- 
ophy of man and society.” The Fellowship was established in 1915 and has built up organized 
branches (sections and groups) in fifty-one countries. Twenty-one different magazines in 
seventeen languages have been published. Eight world conferences have been held—Calais 
(1921), Montreux (1923), Heidelberg (1925), Locarno (1927), Elsinore (1929), Nice (1932), 
Cheltenham (1936), Ann Arbor (1941), and regional conferences have been held in all parts 
of the world. The International Headquarters Office at 50 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1, is 
under the direct supervision of the Deputy-Chairman, Joseph A. Laureys, and the Secretary, 


Miss Clare Soper. The American Education Fellowship, 289 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is the United States section of the New Education Fellowship. 


HE problems at present threatening 

civilization are basically problems of 
human relationship which demand an edu- 
cation more responsive to the needs of a 
changing world. Accordingly, the New 
Education Fellowship has recently (1943) 
adopted a statement of policy in which 
these points are emphasized: Education 
for free development of individuals and 
the freedom and well-being of communi- 
ties; encouragement, through education, 
of those qualities which favor peace and 
international cooperation, such as toler- 
ance, mutual understanding and good- 
will. This statement had been preceded 
(in 1942) by a conference of representa- 
tives of the United States Ministries of 
Education in which a Children’s Charter,' 
embodying the following principles, had 
been adopted: 


The personality of the child is sacred; 
and needs of the child must be the 
foundation of any good educational 
system. 

The right of every child to proper 
food, clothing, and shelter shall be ac- 


1See Education for Victory, May 15, 1942, 
“Inter-Allied Conference in London Drafts Chil- 
dren’s Charter.” 


cepted as a first charge on the resources 
of the nation. 

For every child there shall always be 
available medical attention and treat- 
ment. 

Every child shall have equal oppor- 
tunity of access to the nation’s store of 
knowledge and wisdom. 

There shall be full-time schooling for 
every child. 

Religious training should be avail- 
able for all children. 


This Charter was adopted as a state- 
ment of intent to guard and secure the 
basic and minimum rights of children 
above all considerations of sex, race, na- 
tionality, creed, or social position. It was 
warmly welcomed. It not only appeared 
on the front page of the United States 
Office of Education’s Education for Vic- 
tory, but also in South America and in 
various journals and newssheets of the 
Fellowship’s sections. More recently it 
appeared in the paper of an “‘under- 
ground” teachers’ organization in Poland. 


Projects for International 
Education 


Various projects have been initiated to 
carry on the task of the internataional 
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New Education Fellowship. At the invi- 
tation of Sir Fred Clarke, Director of the 
London University Institute of Education 
and a member of the N. E. F. Executive 
Board, an international group met in June, 
1943, to plan for the future. A number 
of projects were discussed, and four have 
been begun. One of the most interesting 
is the Teachers’ Handbook. This is a 
book that will diagnose the effects of war 
upon children and young people and serve 
as a guide to those who will teach and 
work with children in the war-ravaged 
countries. 

The Fellowship points out that these 
children, their physical and mental health 
impaired, will need special understanding 
and special methods of approach to their 
school work. “It is certain,” say the lead- 
ers of the N. E. F., “that the abnormal 
condition of some of these children may 
last for years. For example, there are chil- 
dren who have suffered physical hardship 
and starvation, children who have in addi- 
tion experienced the horrors of war— 
street executions, fighting, and other 
scenes of terror, and children who have 
themselves helped to resist the invaders— 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, and else- 
where.” 

A series of monographs is in prepara- 
tion, planned to assist those who will teach 
these war-stricken children when hostili- 
ties cease. The first of these monographs 
deals with the experiences with uprooted 
children in Great Britain during the war.? 
Writing in this publication on “The Prob- 


2 Children’s Communities (Experiments in Dem- 
ocratic Living.) Available from International 
Headquarters, New Education Fellowship, 50 
Gloucester Place, London, W. 1, England, price 
1/— (plus 1d postage). 
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lem of Homeless Children,” D. W. Winni- 
cott and Clare Britton say: 


“In some ways evacuation in England 
provided us with a situation similar to 
that which will face postwar Europe. 
One outstanding difference between the 
two is that the children in Europe may 
be permanently homeless, whereas evac- 
uation in England is to some extent a 
temporary measure; also, in Europe 
probably all the children will need to 
be gathered into hostels at first, whereas 
in England the majority of children 
went straight into foster homes, and 
only those who showed difficulties were 
eventually placed in hostels.” 


In the hostels described by these writers 
the psychiatric social worker has an espe- 
cially important role; she “controls the 
whole of the work except for maintenance 
and alteration of buildings.” This is pri- 
marily because the psychiatric social 
worker, in view of her special training and 
experience, “can appreciate the true na- 
ture of the work being done, and the diffi- 
culties inherent in the exacting task of 
running a hostel.” The function of the 
psychiatric social worker, as far as the 
children are concerned, is “to give them 
a sense of continuity throughout the 
changes to which they are subjected. She 
is the only person who knows each child 
at every stage. ... She is in contact 
with the child’s home, visiting the parents 
whenever possible.” The N. E. F. report 
emphasizes the importance of the home 
and family. The authors say: 


“One thing that has made us realize 
the inadequacies of large orphanages has 
been a deeper understanding of what a 
good home means to a child, and its 
function in his development. 

“Briefly we could perhaps say that a 
good home is one in which father and 
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mother live together in a stable relation- 
ship into which the child can be ac- 
cepted and welcomed. In such an en- 
vironment the child gradually learns to 
trust his parents and to believe in their 
goodness. But in order to establish this 
belief it seems that he must test over 
and over again their ability to remain 
good parents in spite of anything he 
may do to hurt or annoy them. By 
means of this testing he gradually con- 
vinces himself, if the parents do in fact 
stand the strain. Thus he builds up 
that belief which is so necessary if his 
future development is to be satisfac- 
tory. If the child’s own parents do not 
exist, or if they do not stand the strain 
that belongs to the building up of a 
stable family life, the child must surely 
always remain unconvinced, and uncer- 
tain of himself and of others.” 


In another section of the report W. 
David Wills describes the work at Barns 
House, Peebles, Scotland, a hostel-school 
where thirty “difficult” boys between the 
ages of 8 and 14 receive training under a 
plan of “shared responsibility.” This 
method is deliberately used in the school 
“because of its therapeutic value with 
wild, neglected, undisciplined, overdisci- 
plined, and ‘dissocial’ children.” Many of 
the boys who come to Barns have been 
brought up in such a way that they look 
upon authority as an unpleasant and alien 
thing quite incompatible with affection. 
“No punishments were inflicted, or even 
threatened, partly for religious reasons, 
and partly because punishment was asso- 
ciated in the minds of the boys mainly 
with people who had no affection for 
them,” and the aim of the Barns staff was 
to make the boys feel that they were 
loved. This was incomprehensible to these 
boys; they were at first non-plussed by it. 
Eventually, however, a plan of shared 
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government in which adults and boys 
worked together to mutual advantage was 


developed. 


United Nations Educational 
Organization 


Leaders in the New Education Fellow- 
ship were greatly encouraged when, at the 
London Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, a draft constitution for a 
United Nations Organization for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Reconstruction was 
adopted. They point out that “by estab- 
lishing such an organization the leaders 
of the free peoples of the world will have 
demonstrated their understanding of the 
true nature of the problems they face.” 
They also frankly admit, however, that 
this is only a first step and one which it 
was not difficult to take; that it will be 
much more difficult to build up goodwill 
that will persist through the years, to sus- 
tain an enlightened public opinion that 
will insist upon the right kind of educa- 
tion for human relationships during the 
period of weariness and relaxation that 
will follow the ending of the war. 


A Postwar Conference 


One immediate postwar project is an 
international conference on education. 
The New Education Fellowship proposes 
that as soon as possible after hostilities 
cease efforts be made to get in touch with 
teachers on the European continent. It 
is suggested that as a first step a delegation 


of educators be sent to visit the chief 


capitals in order to restore contact with 

the main teacher organizations and with 

individuals, and that following this, as 

soon as practicable, there should be an in- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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DAVID H. RUSSELL 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


MORE ABOUT GUIDANCE 


N THE October, 1944, issue of Under- 
standing the Child this department 
reviewed books on social and vocational 
guidance suitable for high school pupils 
and having applications in the elementary 
school and for teachers themselves. Since 
then a number of letters have suggested 
that other books should be included. The 
list given previously was not intended to 
be exhaustive and it is some comfort to an 
editor to know that his reviews are read— 
if only to be criticized! Of various sug- 
gestions that have been made for additions 
to the previous list two publications at 
least should be mentioned. These are 
Geisel’s Personal Problems and Morale’ 
and the Crows’ Learning to Live With 
Others.” 

Personal Problems and Morale is made 
up of some eleven units with such titles as 
“Everyone Has Certain Powerful Wants,” 
“Feelings Play a Big Part in Personality,” 
“What Are Your Abilities?” “The Oppo- 


1 Geisel, John B. Personal Problems and Morale. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1943. $1.80. 

2 Crow, Alice, and Crow, Lester D. Learning 
to Live With Others. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1944, 284 p. $1.48. 
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site Sex,” and ‘““A Home of Your Own.” 
The sections in these units provide prob- 
lems, readings, photographs, cartoons, and 
suggested activities related to understand- 
ing human behavior, evaluating one’s own 
adjustments, getting along in groups and 
meeting the special problems of wartime. 
The book looks as if it would provide a 
functional approach to problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment felt by many 
high school students today. 

Learning to Live With Others is a 
somewhat misleading title for the Crows’ 
introductory psychology for high school 
students. The book devotes a number of 
chapters to various aspects of its title but 
does much more. It includes chapters on 
the psychology of personality and char- 
acter, one on intelligence, and others on 
topics for the individual such as “Your 
Attitudes and Emotions,” “Interest and 
Attention,” ““How You Learn” and “How 
to Study.” The book contains more in- 
formation than a number of the books 
listed previously. It is not always suc- 
cessful in “writing down” some of the 
traditional topics in a general psychology 
course. It may be accused of dullness in 
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places and it does not always develop full 
concepts of psychological terms. It is, 
however, a book with considerable “‘meat” 
in it for the high school student of psy- 
chology. 
A recent general book on guidance for 
the mature student of the subject is 
Reed’s Guidance and Personnel Services in 
Education.® ‘This big book gives an orig- 
inal account of the growth of the gui- 
dance movement from the early 1900's; 
it presents modern principles, practices 
and techniques of the guidance program 
in terms of the individual and the com- 
munity; it evaluates current guidance and 
personnel services; and it predicts possible 
developments in the guidance movement. 
These comprehensive topics are treated at 
length and with complete documentation. 
The book seems to be directed to the gui- 
dance officer and the graduate student in 
the field rather than the classroom teacher. 
It impresses this reviewer as a valuable 
reference book for counsellors and others 
concerned with the guidance program. 
Another book intended more directly 
for the teacher, especially beginning 
teachers, is The Guidance of Learning 
Activities.* Although the title contains 
the word, this is not strictly a book in the 
guidance field. It is really a textbook in 
principles and methods of teaching de- 
signed for students in pre-service classes 
leading to teaching. Of course an im- 


3 Reed, Anna Y. Guidance and Personnel Ser- 
vices in Education. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, 496 p. $4.75. 

* Burton, William H. The Guidance of Learn- 
ing Activities. A summary of the principles of 
teaching as based on the principles of learning. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1944, 601 
p- $3.75. 


portant modern concept regards teaching 
as pupil guidance, but The Guidance of 
Learning Activities stresses this concept 
neither more nor less than a number of 
other similar books. 

Over one-third of the book is devoted 
to the nature of learning and the learner 
and the consequent nature of teaching. 
The next two parts of the book describe 
curriculum organization in terms of the 
modern unit type of organization and 
the more traditional “‘assign-study-recite” 
procedures. Burton believes these two 
curricular approaches can be reconciled at 
many points and devotes the fourth part 
of his book to the improvement of such 
techniques as drill, evaluation, diagnosis, 
reporting progress, the use of community 
resources, and classroom management, all 
of which he believes to be part of both 
organizations. That these can be similar 
in both types of organization is still, 
however, a moot question. 

The Guidance of Learning Activities is 
evidently a labor of love. It is one of the 
most complete compendiums in recent 
educational literature. In his preface the 
author rightfully predicts that he will be 
criticized as being “encyclopedic” and 
defends himself on the grounds that stu- 
dents come to his classes in the principles 
of teaching with little of “the necessary 
background material” contained in this 
volume (p. ix). There is no question of 
any beginning teacher having much of 
the information contained here. But there 
is a question as to whether all this is 
“necessary background” for the success- 
ful beginning teacher. There is also the 
question as to whether a book that con- 
tains so much material of a widely vary- 
ing character is an effective teaching 
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device in terms of clear-cut learnings by 
a pre-service or even an in-service teacher. 

Despite these questions, any principal, 
supervisor or teacher of teachers must re- 
gard The Guidance of Learning Activities 
as a definite addition to his professional 
library. The book is valuable if only for 
the tremendous number of studies and 
articles it annotates. Here is a survey of 


educational literature as good or better 
than any of its type in recent years. It 
may be overpowering for the beginning 
teacher but if the mature educational 
worker will take it as a winter’s course 
of study, and branch out along a few of 
the lines suggested here that attract him 
most, he will have a profitable period of 
professional growth. 


TEACHER EDUCATION TODAY 


The first general statement of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, entitled 
Teachers for Our Times, was reviewed in 
the April, 1944, issue of this journal. 
This book has now been supplemented by 
three more volumes dealing more directly 
with problems in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. Evaluation in Teacher Education® 
gives many hints for evaluation programs 
which may be applied to parts of an edu- 
cational system other than the teacher 
education program. It describes and 
evaluates in various colleges, universities 
and school systems such practices as the 
orientation and guidance, the general and 
professional education, the student teach- 
ing and the follow-up services of a pre- 
service program for teachers. Some place 
is given to in-service activities but these 
are described more completely in a second 
volume Teacher Education in Service.® 

Teacher Education in Service is a book 


®* Troyer, Maurice E., and Pace, C. Robert. 
Evaluation in Teacher Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944, 
368 p. $3.00. 

6 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, C. Leslie. 
Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944, 503 p. 
$3.00. 
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which should be in the hands of all super- 
intendents and supervisors, and indeed, of 
many teachers themselves. The book re- 
ports the cooperative activities used over 
a period of three years by teacher educa- 
tion institutions and public school systems 
to improve the competence and effective- 
ness of educational personnel in these sys- 
tems. Different chapters describe the 
work of central planning committees, 
teacher participation in administration 
such. as school policies councils, study 
groups, summer workshops conducted by 
school systems, teacher participation in 
community activities, and individual de- 
velopment in various school systems. As 
these topics imply, the book is concerned 
with group projects rather than methods 
of working with individuals, although 
certain chapters, especially chapter seven, 
stress personal problems of teachers, super- 
visors and others. The book ends with a 
summary chapter giving the “total strat- 
egy” of the in-service program and a 
chapter making applications to the war- 
time situation. 

Teacher Education in Service is an im- 
portant book. As this reviewer spends 
more years in teacher education he feels 
increasingly that, important as pre-service 
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training may be, the in-service training 
of teachers is one of the most important 
factors affecting the whole welfare of 
education. In many school systems, and 
particularly in large city systems, it seems, 
the average age of a teaching staff can rise 
above fifty years. This may be one factor 
creating a certain inertia, a resistance to 
change, a “‘saber-toothed tiger curricu- 
lum” approach in the teaching body. 
This is not an argument that an older 
teacher is a poorer teacher; there are too 
many individual examples to refute that. 
But it does suggest a tremendous problem 
which many administrators and others 
face—that of the continuing education of 
a teaching staff. In Teacher Education in 
Service are examples and suggestions for 
this important task. 

The College and Teacher Education’ is 
a third recent publication of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Readers of 
Understanding the Child may find that 
the most interesting book of the whole 
series is the Commission’s forthcoming 
publication Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. 

Since the Commission has recently dis- 
banded, teachers and others will be inter- 
ested in a summary of its work written 
by the editor of Understanding the Child. 
Dr. Ryan* outlines the organization, work 
and publications of the Commission. He 
points out that the Commission has not 
made a general survey of teacher educa- 


7 Armstrong, W Earl, Hollis, Ernest V., and 
Davis, Helen E. The College and Teacher Educa< 
tion. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1944, 311 p. $2.50. 

Ryan, W. Carson. “Better Ways to Teach 
Teachers.” Progressive Education, 22: 10, 11, 26, 
27, November, 1944. 
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tion or given specific recommendations 
for all situations. Rather it has initiated 
cooperative attacks on the improvement 
of teacher education by helping groups 
and institutions to help themselves. In 
all the work done special attention has 
been given to human growth and develop- 
ment as basic background in the prepara- 
tion of educational workers. The article 
provides an interesting and useful sum- 
mary for teachers and other educators of 
the work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 

The hint above that some teachers, par- 
ticularly older teachers in large school 
systems, need the stimulus of an in-service 
program of teacher education, should be 
followed up by positive suggestions. The 
following suggestion is not for a group 
activity, or even an entirely professional 
activity. It is one that any teacher or 
parent can undertake for himself. 

The suggestion is that the teacher or 
parent get, read, and apply to his own 
living the series of articles by Bonaro W. 
Overstreet running in the National Parent 
Teacher® this Fall. Here is practical 
mental hygiene in as pleasant a form as 
has appeared in a long time. Mrs. Over- 
street’s four sub-topics thus far (the series 
will continue in 1945) have been “Of 
Body, and of Mind and Spirit,” “The Raw 
Materials of Understanding,” “You Are 
As Young As Your Words” and “Strong 
Food for the Mind.” The first article 
introduces the idea of being young, even 
at ninety, in terms of a psychological (or 
behavior) age. The second and third 


articles suggest how sharpening our sense 


®° Overstreet, Bonaro W. “How to Stay Alive 
As Long As You Live.” National Parent Teacher, 
39: September to December, 1944. 
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perceptions and using fresh words and 
phrases help us keep an alert, vigorous per- 
sonality. The fourth article helps one 
keep mentally young and healthy. They 
all illustrate Montaigne’s statement, “The 
finest souls are those that have most va- 
riety and suppleness.” 

In the fourth article, for example, Mrs. 
Overstreet suggests ‘““You are as young as 
your habits of learning.” After suggest- 
ing three common errors involved in giv- 
ing up planned learning she suggests four 
types of learning a person can continue 
through life: 


1. “Learning about what is being done 
on the pioneering front of one’s own 
occupation—whether this be medi- 
cine, storekeeping, teaching or rais- 
ing a family.” 

2. “Learning about something that 
one wants to know about simply 
because it interests him as an indi- 
vidual—what we might call hobby- 
learning.” 

3. “Learning new physical skills” such 


as typewriting, playing an instru- 
ment or pottery making. 

4. “Learning about some social prob- 
lem that concerns the welfare of 
other people.” 


This is a good check-list for all of us. 
But don’t miss the original articles in their 
entirety! 

Teachers who want somewhat more 
technical reading in mental hygiene and 
guidance will enjoy the March, 1944, is- 
sue of the Journal of Educational Research 
devoted to these topics. The May, 1944, 
issue of the same journal contains two 
articles in the same field. Symonds con- 
tinues his study of the needs of teachers 
(did you know you needed autonomy, 
cognizance and blamavoidance?) and Di 
Michael finds that teachers who take a 
class in Mental Hygiene attach relatively 
greater importance to withdrawing, re- 
cessive behavior and relatively less impor- 
tance to aggressive behavior, transgres- 
sions against authority, and the students’ 
lack of application to school work. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


Most teachers acquire at least a smatter- 
ing of psychology in their pre-service 
training; a smaller number are introduced 
to the field of sociology. Teachers and 
parents who have studied sociology only 
indirectly related to education, and other 
teachers who do not know the field, will 
have an illuminating experience in reading 
a new book Who Shall Be Educated?'° 
which may almost be called an applied 

10 Warner, W. Lloyd, Havighurst, Robert J., 
and Loeb, Martin B. Who Shall Be Educated? 


The Challenge of Unequal Opportunities. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, 190 p. $2.50. 
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sociology of education in the United 
States. 

Who Shall Be Educated? presents at 
least two important theses. First, “It is 
obvious that American children are not 
equal and that they occupy different and 
unequal statuses” (p. 16). Since they are 
in different social classes they are very 
different people and have to learn very 
different things in fitting themselves into 
Americal life. The second thesis is that 
most teachers come from the “upper- 
lower” and “lower-middle” classes (per- 
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haps upper-middle in the East or South) 
and therefore have certain attitudes and 
prejudices which not only determine what 
they teach but how they react to the 
pupils from different social classes in their 
classrooms. They “enforce middle-class 
values and manners” and “select those 
children from the lower and middle classes 
who appear to be the best candidates for 
promotion in the social hierarchy” (p. 
107). That is, the book gives us a chance 
“To see oursels as others see us.” There 
is even a chance “It wad frae monie a 
blunder free us, An’ foolish notion.” 
One of the strengths of Who Shall Be 
Educated? is that it does such a good 
teaching job. The first chapter opens 
with a typical teacher at the end of a 
usual day watching her pupils divide into 
groups as they start homeward. It then 
follows certain children to their social 
settings. The book in general follows 
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this case-study method of presentation 
with illustrations from New England, 
Southern, and Midwestern communities. 
Each community seems as real as one’s 
own. The different chapters discuss such 
topics as American status systems, the 
school in relation to these systems, social 
mobility (moving into other classes) 
through education, and the Negro in the 
American caste system. Chapter 7 on 
“Teachers in the Status System” is of 
particular interest to teachers in a per- 
sonal sense. 

After reading Who Shall Be Educated? 
a teacher may say of his own community 
“It can’t happen here.” But whether or 
not one agrees with some of the premises 
in this book or with some of the social 
influences outlined, here is a challenging 
statement for teachers personally and all 
concerned with the health of our de- 


mocracy. 
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Howard A. Lane, of the faculty of 
Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed Specialist in Juvenile Problems in 
the newly formed Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau of the Detroit Police Department. 
Describing his new assignment Dr. Lane 
says: ““We look forward to working so- 
cially as does a department of public 
health in the prevention of disease. We 
shall try to know conditions in Detroit, 
to displace focal points of social infection, 
Too, 


we will try to treat the ‘sick’ and isolate 


to promote ‘healthful conditions.’ 


‘dangerous carriers.’ 

Under the heading Mental Health— 
Bureau of Child Guidance the New York 
City Board of Education, in its booklet 
The Children’s Budget, describes the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance as “‘a vital agency 
in the prevention of maladjustment, tru- 
ancy, and delinquency. It treats children 
who require psychological and psychiatric 
service in the solution of their problems.” 
Last year the Bureau had eight centers for 
the examination and treatment of chil- 
dren. This year the budget makes allow- 
ance for four additional child guidance 
centers and for additional professional 
personnel to staff these centers, including 
four psychiatrists, eleven psychiatric so- 
cial workers, nine psychologists, and ten 
clerks. One of the new centers is to be 
at the Bureau headquarters and will pro- 
vide for children of high school age. This 
year’s budget for the Bureau is $528,379, 
as compared with $433,661 last year. 


A recent announcement of the Con- 
sultation Service of the Institute of Hu- 
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man Development, 17 East 96th Street, 
New York City, states that the Service 
“offers special assistance to children who 
have learning difficulties or other school 
problems. The teachers apply their re- 
medial techniques with recognition of the 
emotional factors from which the symp- 
tomatic learning difficulty is derived. In 
cases of children who have been referred 
by an analyst the teachers work closely 
with the analyst. For certain children 
referred by parents or schools they may 
indicate the need of consultation with a 
psychiatrist. Frequently parents who 
would not go to a psychiatrist directly are 
helped to accept the child’s need for in- 
tensive therapy by a psychiatrist, when 
the causes of the difficulty are demon- 
strated to them.” The directors of the 
Consultation Service are Anne Coolidge, 
formerly in charge of remedial work in 
the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Dr. Edith Taglicht-Schmidt, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Vienna, Austria, 
who holds the certificate for psychological 
counselling from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


A list of mental hygiene pamphlets 
for teachers issued by the New York State 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association includes 
the following, available from the Com- 
mittee’s offices at 105 East 22d Street, 
New York 10, N. Y.: 


Clinical Organization for Child Guidance within 
the Schools (1939), by Elise H. Martens (United 
States Office of Education). With illustrations 
from actual situations, indicates the place of clin- 
ical service in the school program on a State and 
county basis, and in small, moderate-sized, and 


large cities. 20¢. 
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Fundamentals of Mental Hygiene for Teachers 
(1938) (Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene). The contribution of psychiatry and men- 
tal hygiene to education, classical laws versus the 
dynamic concept in learning, and the mental hy- 
giene concept of education. Parental and teacher 
attitudes are considered. Chapters are included on 
reading difficulties in intelligence tests. 15¢. 

Reorientation of Education to the Promotion of 
Mental Hygiene (1939), by Lawrence Frank (Re- 
print from “Mental Hygiene”). Education as a 
cultural process and the need to provide socializing 
education with the minimum of damage to the 
personality. 15¢. 

Teachers and Behavior Problems (1938), by E. 
K. Wickman (The Commonwealth Fund). The 
answers that teachers make to such questions as: 
What identifies the problem child? How do we 
determine whether a child is well adjusted or mal- 
adjusted? How normal is misbehavior?  Atti- 
tudes of teachers are compared with those of a 
mental hygiene group. 25¢. 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom: How Would 
You Help a Child Like This? (1939). A joint 
report of the National Education Association, the 
American Medical Association, the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. Presents to the 
teacher some of the most common situations de- 
manding a functioning knowledge of the principles 
of mental hygiene. Generalizations suggest ac- 
ceptable solutions. 20¢. 

The Nervous Child in School (1939), by S. 
Alan Challman, M.D. (Radio Address). Why do 
some children become nervous? Case stories illus- 
trate reasons with a general statement in conclu- 
sion. 10¢. 

Discipline in Our Time (1943), by Lawrence 
K. Frank (Reprint from Childhood Education). 
The issues that make discipline a central problem 
of our time and the need for new concepts are 
discussed. 10¢. 

Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at 
School (1943) (United States Office of Educa- 
tion). Group procedures are discussed in four 
ways, i.e., 1. The classroom situation; 2. The school 
as a whole; 3. Special activities during alerts; 4. 
The prevention of panic. 5¢. 

What Has Mental Hygiene to Offer to Special 
Education? (1938), by Charles Scott Berry, Ph.D. 
(Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene). Discusses 
the physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, 
the socially unadjusted, and the superior child in 
terms of their needs and ways to satisfy them. 


10¢. 
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Adolescence and Secondary Education (1938), 
by Vivian T. Thayer, Ph.D. (Michigan Society 
for Mental Hygiene). Discusses the impact of 
present conditions on characteristics of youth and 
considers changes in curriculum and school prac- 
tice essential in light of present status of youth in 
American society. 10¢. 

The Orthopaedic Teacher and Her Students’ 
Mental Health (1944), by Stephanie Kennedy 
Ralph (The Crippled Child Magazine). By case 
illustrations gives practical suggestions for pre- 
venting emotional disorderse in the physically 
handicapped child. 10¢. 


Eating Can Be Fun for Little as Well as 
Big Children is the title of a new booklet 
prepared by the Nutrition Service of the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn. 

With a bright cover and attractively il- 
lustrated, the booklet was written to meet 
the demands of many mothers who have 
said it was easy to plan breakfast and not 
difficult to prepare the noon meal, but that 
it was impossible to think of interesting 
suppers for little children. 

Miss Edith M. Shapcott, nutrition con- 
sultant of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Brooklyn, who wrote the booklet, has 
found that many mothers are apt to dup- 
licate breakfast in the evening meal and 
prepare such foods as cereal, eggs and 
fruit. Miss Shapcott points out that 
growing children need a good supper and 
relish some variety in the taste, appearance 
and color of their meals. 

Copies of the booklet, which costs 25 
cents, are available at the eight sub- 
stations of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Brooklyn and by mail from the Main 
station, 138 South Oxford St., Brooklyn 
17, if postage is prepaid. 

A Committee for the Evaluation of 
European Teachers has been set up with 
Mrs. Lili E. Peller as Chairman, Dr. 
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Barbara Biber and Dr. Andree Royon. It 
is a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education of Young Children and will 
assist nursery school and kindergarten 
teachers not only with their foreign cre- 
dentials, but also in the planning of their 
professional education here and their ad- 
justment. The committee can be reached 
through Miss C. Goldsmith, New York 
City Department of Health, Day Care 
Unit, Room 318, 125 Worth Street. 


Children’s Bureau 


(Continued from page 20) 
portunities for joint planning and close 
cooperation have been in fields such as 
studies on the construction of nursery and 
pediatric units of general hospitals; stand- 
ards for child-health centers in housing 
projects which are reviewed by the United 
States Public Health Service; assignment 
of lend-lease personnel employed by the 
United States Public Health Service who 
have special training in obstetrics or pedi- 
atrics and can be located in communities 
where needs are known to exist for such 
services; provisions for joint conferences 
with the Association of State and Terri- 


torial Health Officers at annual meetings 
and special meetings held in Washington; 
participation in orientation courses for per- 
sonnel to be assigned to field work. There 
has been also joint planning between field 
representatives of the Public Health Ser- 
vice and the Children’s Bureau in dealing 
with problems related to the development 
and improvement of maternal and child 
health services and other public health 
services in the States. 


International Education 
(Continued from page 23) 
ternational conference. An invitation to 
meet in Prague has already been given by 
the Minister of Education for Czecho- 
The N. E. F. leaders assert that 
these steps are necessary in order to help 


restore the morale of the teacher organi- 


slovakia. 


zations and to bring them in contact 
with the changes in educational thinking 
that have developed during the war years; 
to cooperate with them in clarifying ideas 
on the function of democratic education, 
and to enlist support for the United Na- 
tions Organization for Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction. 
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